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THE PLEIADE AND PLATONISM 

In the course of a study of Ronsard in his volume on Le 
seizi^me si^cle, M. Faguet, speaking of the leader of the Pl^iade, 
remarks: 

II faut d'abord lui savoir gr6 de n'avoir pas pris dans P^trarque et 
d'a voir laiss4 aux HeroSt et aux Maurice Sc§ ve la m4taphysique amoureuse, 
1' id6e cent fois exprim6e, et toujours d'une fajon plus raflSn^e, qu'un 
grand amour est une vertu, 6pure I'ftme et l'61§ve jusqu'au domaine sacr6 
des id6es pures. Cette conception tr^s f6conde en galimatias est h peu 
pr^s 6trang6re h Ronsard. 

While he does not here distinguish between the " metaphysique 
amoureuse" of Petrarch and Heroet, what M. Faguet observes 
is in general quite correct. With the exception of but a few 
passages, platonism — that doctrine of a spiritual love of woman 
which had been the inspiration and theme of much of the best of 
French literature during the ten years preceding 1550 — becomes 
suddenly almost non-existent in the bulky work of Ronsard. 

It is the intention of the following paper to inquire from an 
examination of the French writings of the members of the P16iade 
group in how far M. Faguet's remark concerning the relation of 
Ronsard to platonism is generally applicable to the seven literary 
men whose leader Ronsard confessedly was. 

It is very striking how abrupt is the transition. From 1540-50 
platonism was the dominant note of serious French poetry. Its 
discussion precipitated the famous "Querelle des Femmes" into 
which Rabelais himself was drawn.' The gay Marot chattered — 
not comprehending — about his alliance de pens^e.^ Platonism 
was the subject nearest to the heart of the greatest woman of her 
time — Margaret of Navarre — to whom Ronsard could pay such 

iCf. Abel Lefranc, "Le Tiers Livre de Pantagruel et la Querelle des Femmes," Rev. 
des Etudes Bab., II, Nos. 1 and 2. 

2C16ment Marot, CEuvres, ed. Saint-Marc, Vol. I, Sondean XXXVIII, p. 331, Bondean 
LI, p. 338, and Vol. II, p. 32, Epigramme LXXXVI. 
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2 W. A. K. Kerr 

magnificent personal homage,' but from whose favorite and deepest 
beliefs regarding the power of intellectual love he evidently dis- 
sented. Though the "Prince of Poets" looked for a regeneration 
of French literature through a conscious assimilation and imitation 
of classical — and especially Greek — originals, and while Plato was 
constantly in his hands,^ Ronsard could not see his way to an 
acceptance of Renaissance platonism, based though the latter 
claimed to be on the express teachings of Plato himself. 

Though guilty of a great many petrarchan sonnets himself, 
it was possibly the interminably puny and futile vaporings of the 
petrarchists which disgusted the full-blooded Ronsard with plato- 
nism. For while the apostles of platonism sharply distinguished 
their theory from that of petrarchism/ Ronsard apparently did 
not; and in the twentieth of his Sonnets pour HiUne, fired by a 
love of the truth and sacredness of love, he sarcastically speaks of 
the caricature of love which he found at court: 

Ou peu de feu se trouve at beaucoup de fum6e.* 

Ronsard in fact only occasionally essays platonism, and as 
Longnon observes,^ though Ronsard does sometimes try to strike 
the transcendental note, he cannot hold it long. His most suc- 
cessful sonnet of this kind is probably the fine No. CLXVII of 
the first book of the Amours: 

Je veux brusler, pour m'en-voler aux Cieux, 
Tout I'imparfait de caste escorce humaine, 
M'6temisant comma la fils d'Alcmaine, 
Qui tout en fau s'assit autre les Diaux. 

Ja mon esprit, chatouill6 da son miaux. 
Dedans ma chair rabella se promeina, 
Et ja le bois da sa victime amaine 
Pour s'enflammer aux rayons de tes yaux. 

O saint brasiar! 6 feu chastamant beau! 
Las! brula moi d'un si chaste flambeau, 
Qu' abandonnant ma depouille connue, 

• Cf . CEuvres de Ronsard, ed. Blanchemain, 8 vols., Paris, 1857-67, " Hymne Triomphal," 
Vol. II, pp. 313 ff., and " Eclogue VI," Vol. IV, pp. 115 S. 

2 CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 362. 

3Antoine HeroSt, La Parfaite Atnye, ed. Dolet, Lyons, 1543, p. 58. 

* CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 293. 

5 H. Longnon, "La Cassandre de Eonsard," Revue des Questions Historiques, New Series, 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 224 £E. 
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The Pleiade and Platonism 3 

Net, libre et nud, je vole d'un plein saut 
Jusques au Ciel, pour adorer ]k haut 
L'autre beaut6 dont la tienne est venue!' 

With this may be compared another sonnet, No. LIII of the 
Sonnets pour H^ldne,^ which is almost pure platonism as the 
Renaissance understood it. It contains, moreover, acknowledg- 
ment of woman's power for good over man, which the great 
Italian platonists and their French followers had possibly hoped 
to develop into a social gospel — the regeneration of man through 
spiritual communion with a refined, beautiful, and intellectual 
woman.' 

Sometimes it appears that the lady whom Ronsard had in mind 
when he was writing would have liked to look on their relationship 
as platonic, but the poet proves a most unwilling pupil. For 
instance, in Sonnet XXVIII of those addressed to H61toe de Sur- 
g6res, the heroine of the love-affair of his old age, Ronsard says: 

Vous dites que I'amour entretient ses accords 
Par I'esprit sexilement; je ne saurois le croire: 
Car I'esprit ne sent rien que par I'ayde du corps.* 

The same idea is repeated in Sonnet L, in which the poet ad- 
mits the influence of Plato on the spirit, but argues, as before, 
that without the body the spirit would be useless: 

Or vous aimez I'esprit, et, sans discretion, 
Vous dites que des corps les amours sont pollues. 
Tel dire n'est sinon qu' imagfination 

Qui embrasse le faux pour les choses cognues; 
Et c'est renouveler la fable d' Ixion 

Qui se passoit de vent et n'aimoit que les nues.^ 

One of the earlier sonnets for Astr6e — No. XV — contains the 
same hint: the possible preference of Ronsard's lady for his intel- 
lectual homage and at the same time the poet's implied contempt, 

1 CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 96. 'Ibid., Vol. I, p. 310. 

3 In this connection cf. Antoine Heroet, La Parfaite Amye, ed. 1543, p. 39; Marguerite 
de Navarre, Lex Adiewc: Derniires Poigiet, ed. Lefranc, Paris, 1896, p. 352; cf. also W. A. E. 
Kerr, "Antoine HeroSt's Parfaite Amye," Publications of the Modem Langtuige Association, 
Vol. XX, p. 580, and note 1. 

* CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 298. 5 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 308. 
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or at least distaste, for the platonic atmosphere in which Mile. 

d'Estr^es seemingly wished to bloom: 

Voiia, las poincts qui gardent l'amiti6, 
Et non pas vous, qui n'aimez qu'en id^es.' 

Elsewhere, moreover, Ronsard speaks sarcastically of the 
amour fahuleux, which the ladies, he states, were learning from 
L6on H6breu: 

Leon Hebrieu qui donne aux dames cognoissance 
D'un amour fabuleux, etc.^ 

In the closing lines of the sonnet, which is addressed to H6l6ne 
de Surgferes, Ronsard expresses the coarsest kind of incredulity 
regarding the good faith of the Jewish platonist. 

In 1573, when presenting to Charles IX a copy of L6on H6breu, 
Ronsard distinguishes between the earthly love, which he had 
always understood, and the heavenly love which roused his con- 
tempt. The laureate counsels the king to choose the terrestrial 
Venus and leave the celestial to the gods : 

Prenez I'amour qui r^gne en terre 
Et laissez I'autre pour les dieux.' 

This advice accords with the sentiment contained in what is per- 
haps the best known of all Ronsard's poems — the exquisite 
"Mignonne, allons voir si la rose." The closing three lines of 
this little ode — instinct as it is with the pagan, pleasure-loving 
spirit of the Renaissance — express, doubtless, Ronsard's true atti- 
tude toward the love problem: 

Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse: 
Comma a, cette fleur, la viaillesse 
Fera temir vostra beaut6.* 

The attitude of Du Bellay is more sympathetic toward plato- 
nism than that of Ronsard. The doctrine of spiritual love, for a 
time at least, evidently deeply interested the poet ; yet in the end 
Du Bellay also reacted against the transcendental, and his view of 
the tender passion became quite "natural." 

1 CEuvrea, Vol. I, p. 274. 2 Pieces retrancWes, LXII, Vol. I, p. 419. 

3 Ode VII, Book V, (Euvres, Vol. 11, p. 331. 

<Ode XVII, Book I, (Euvrea, Vol. 11, p. 117; cf. also the beautiful No. XLII of the Son- 
nets pour Hiline, (Euvres, Vol. I, p. 340. 
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The Pl^iade and Platonism 5 

The earliest verse published by Du Bellay is the sonnet group 
Z/' Olive, printed in 1549^-the year which produced the Defense 
et Illustration. The best sonnet of the collection' is a fine piece 
of pure platonism, so well known as scarcely to justify quotation: 

Si nostra vie est moins qu'une joiim6e 
En r^ternel, si I'an qui fait le tour 
Chasse nos jours sans espoir de retour, 
Si perissable est toute chose n6e, 

Que songes-tu, mon ame emprisonn6e? 
Pourquoi te plais I'obscur de nostre jour 
Si pour voler en un plus clair sejour 
Tu as au dos I'aile bien empenn6e? 

L^ est le bien que tout esprit desire, 
L^ le repos ou tout le monde aspire. 
La, est I'amour, 111 le plaisir encore. 

Lli, 6 mon ame, au plus haut ciel guid6e 
Tu y pourras recognoistre l'Id6e 
De la beauty qu'en ce monde j'adore.^ 

Although Du Bellay alludes to Heroet as more of a philosopher 
than a poet in the Defense, among the former's earliest work is 
a fine tribute in verse to the then celebrated author of La Parfaite 
Amye, which of course is platonism in its most quintessential 
form. From the complimentary way in which he refers, not only 
to Heroet's manner but also to his matter, it is easy to understand 
— in spite of his Defense — how far Du Bellay at first was from 
being revolutionary: 

A HeeoEt 

Paris, mais bien la France toute, 
De Seine oit tous les jours le son 
Qui fait de toy mainte chanson 
Que nostre siecle heureux escoute. 

Heroet, aux vers heroiques 
(Sujet vraiment digne du ciel), 
Qui en douceur passent le miel. 
En gravity les fronts stolques, 

1 As Du Bellay assumes responsibility tor the "Olive" sequence, the question of his 
sources is not important here. Cf., however, in this connection, Joseph Vianey, "Sources 
Italiennes de I'Dlive," Annales IntematUmalea d'Histoire, 1901, Vol. VI, pp. 71-104. 

2 (Euvrea de J. Du Bellay, ed. Marty-Laveaux, 2 vols., Paris, 1866-67, Vol. I, p. 137. 
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Ta muse, des Graces amie, 
La mienne k te louer semond, 
Qui sur le haut du double mont 
As erig6 l'Acad6mie.' 

The volume published by Du Bellay in 1552 shows that the 
influence of the platonizing school on the poet was now at its 
height. Among the poems is a graceful sonnet to Maurice Sc6ve, 
in which the Lyons platonist, who, like Heroet, had been censured 
in the D&fense, is compared to Petrarch and referred to as 
"sainctement inspire." Scfeve's diflScult series of dizains — 
DSlie' — was published in 1544, just two years later than La 
Parfaite Amye. 

Prom the point of view of platonism, however, the volume of 
1552 has something much more important than the tribute to 
Scfeve, which in itself would be comparatively insignificant. The 
Sonnets de VHonneste Amour are to a considerable extent impreg- 
nated with platonist theories. It is impossible, for instance, to 
mistake the source of the following sonnet — No. II of the series: 

Ce ne sont pas ces beaux cheveux dorez, 
Ni ce beau front, qui I'honneur mesme honore: 
Ce ne sont pas les deux archers encore 
De ses beaux yeux de cent yeux adorez; 

Ce ne sont pas les deux brins colorez 
De ce coral, ces levres que j'adore; 
Ce n'est ce teint empnmt6 de I'aurore 
Ni autre objet des cceurs enamourez; 

Ce ne sont pas ni ces lis ni ces roses, 
Ni ces deux rangs de per les bien closes; 
C'est cest esprit, rare present des cieux, 

Dont la beault6 de cent graces pourveue 
Perce mon ame et mon coeur et mes yeux 
Par les rayons de sa poignante veue.' 

1 CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 259. This is only one of several graceful allusions to HeroSt by Du 
Bellay. 

^D^lie, as has often been pointed out, is an anagram of "L*id6e." Cf. in this connec- 
tion, Drayton's sonnet sequence Idea, and Daniels' Delia (both of 1591). 

3 (Euvres, Vol. II, p. 61. 
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The Pl^iade and Platonism 7 

Again the close of the fourth sonnet of this sequence connects 
Du Bellay at once with platonic doctrine and especially with 
Heroet's phrasing of it: 

Le premier feu de men moindre plaizir 
Faict halleter mon altera dezir: 
Puis de noz cceurs la celeste Androgyne 

Plus sainctement vous oblige ma foy: 
Car j'ayme tant cela que j'ymagine 
Que je ne puis aymer ce que je voy.' 

Although he was afterward to react against the "quintessential" 
in love, at this period Du Bellay seems to preach that idea as the 
climax of the aspiration of his affection: 

Ces deux soleilz, deux flambeaux de mon ftme, 
Pour me rejoindre h, la divinity, 
Percent Tobscur de mon humanity 
Par les rayons de leur jumelle flame. 

O cent fois donq, et cent fois bienheureux 
L' heureux aspect de mon astre amoureux! 
Puisque le ciel voulut h ma naissance 

Du plus divin de mes aflfections 
Par I'allambic de voz perfections 
Tirer d' Amour une cinqui^me essence.^ 

The tiers ciel also, to which Du Bellay alludes in Sonnet VI of 
this same sequence, was later on to be derided by the poet as 
being merely a pose: 

Quand je suis pres de la flamme divine. 
Oil le flambeau d'amour est allum6 
Mon sainct dezir sainctement emplum^ 

Jusqu'au tiers ciel d'un prin-vol m'achemine. ' 

The practical identification, too, of beauty with goodness, or at 
least a belief in the incompatibility of beauty and evil, so prevalent 
among the Renaissance platonists, appears in the seventh sonnet: 

Le dieu band6 a desband6 mes yeux. 
Pour contempler cette beault6 cach6e 
Qui ne se pent, tant soit bien recherch6e 

Kepresenter en img coeur vicieux.* 

1 CEuvres, Vol. II, p. 62. The copy of the Dolet edition of the Parfaite Amye, possessed 
by the Bibliothftque Nationale, contains bound in with it a translation by HeroSt into French 
of the Androgyne de Platon. 

2 CEuvres, Vol. II, p. 62, Sonnet V. 3 Ibid., p. 63. * Ibid, 
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Speaking of the ecstasy into which this transcendental love 
throws him, Du Bellay says in Sonnet X: 

Ja mon esprit, ja men coeur, ja ma vols, 
Ja mon amour coajoit forme nouvelle 
D'une beault^ plus parfaictement belle 
Que le fin or epur6 par sept fols. 

Rien de mortel ma langue plus ne sonne: 
Ja peu k peu moi-mesme j'abandonne, etc' 

In Du Bellay's subsequent work platonism seems to lose the 
reality which the foregoing citations may indicate the doctrine of 
spiritual love once had for him. At any rate the poet reacts 
markedly from the mental attitude which finds expression in the 
Honneste Amour group of sonnets. The Zeitgeist appears to have 
been against platonism; possibly, too, Du Bellay's affair with 
Faustine in Rome in 1555 did not tend to make him regard such 
conceptions with sympathetic interest. His later mood, which is 
quite in harmony with that of his friend Ronsard, voices itself in 
the poem, "Contre les P6trarquistes,'" contained in the Jeux 
Rustiques, published in 1558: 

J'ai oubli6 I'art de p^trarquiser, 

Je veux d'amour franchement deviser, 

Sans vous flatter et sans me d6guiser. 

In the sixth stanza of this interesting poem Du Bellay comes 

out flatly against that "quintessential" in love and that "third 

heaven" which a few years before, as we have seen, had been his 

aspiration : 

Quelque autre encor' la terre dedaignant 

Va du tiers ciel les secrets enseignant, 

Et de I'amour, ou il va se baignant, 

Tire une quinte essence. 
Mais quant h moy, qui plus terrestre suis 
Et n'ayme rien que ce qu'aymer je puis,' 
Le plus subtil qu'en amour je pomrsuis 

S'appelle jouissance. 

1 CEuvres, Vol. II, p. 65. Beferences to this rapt ecstasy in which contemplation of the 
beloved object might end are to be found elsewhere in the literature of the Renaissance. Cf. 
HeroSt Parfaite Amye, p. 25 ; cf . also Baldassare Castiglione, II Cortegiano, close of Book IV. 

2 CEuvres, Vol. II, p. 333. For some remarks on this poem cf . Arthur Tilley, Literature 
of the French Benaisaanee, Vol. I, pp. S48, 349. 

3 There could hardly be a more thoroughly right-about face than is evidenced by a com- 
parison of these lines with a couplet already quoted from the fourth sonnet of the Honneste 

Amour series; /-. •, » i i ., 

Car j'ayme tant cela que j ymagine 
Que je ne puis aymer ce que je voy. 
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The Pl^iade and Platonism 9 

Du Bellay's reaction against petrarchism may be compared 
with an interesting passage in the Parfaite Amye in which 
Heroet also scornfully repudiates petrarchism and carefully dis- 
tinguishes his very serious and philosophic conception of platonic 
love from that of Petrarch and his imitators.' Du Bellay, it is 
clear, either did not see or did not understand, or if he knew of, 
did not accept the distinction which Heroet had tried to set up 
sixteen years before. This one fact shows very plainly what 
platonism had lost in its fall from philosophy to fashion. Plato- 
nism, as it was understood by Michelangelo, by Vittoria Colonna, 
by Heroet, and by Margaret of Navarre, had early interested 
Du Bellay, but as he grew older, its petrarchistic poor relation, 
from which he gives no sign of distinguishing it, only aroused 
his contempt. 

The closing stanzas of Oontre les Pitrarquistes betray how 
entirely "natural" his conception of love had become, and yet as 
in the case of Ronsard, Du Bellay also met among the fair sex a 
reluctance to give up that transcendental homage to which the 
women of the Renaissance had grown accustomed: 

De vos beautez je diray seulement 
Que, si mon ceil ne juge folement 
Vostre beaut6 est joincte esgalement 

A vostre bonne grace, 
De mon amour, que mon aflfection. 
Est arriv6e & la perfection 
De ce qu'on pexilt avoir de passion 

Pour une belle face. 

Si toutefois Petrarque vous plaist mieux, 
Je reprendray mon chant melodieux, 
Et voleray, jusqu'au sejour des dieux 

D'une aile mieux guid^e: 
lA dans le sein de leurs divinitez, 
Je choisiray cent mile nouveautez 
Dont je peindray vos plus grandes beautez 
Sur la plus belle Id6e.^ 

1 Heroet, Parfaite Amye, p. 58. 

2 A similar mood will be found expressed in the poem, "Du temps que j'6tois amoureux," 
addressed to Olivier de Magny { (Euvres, Vol. II, p. 327) ; and also in the " ElSgie d' Amour " 
(CEuvres, Vol. II, p. 339). 
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The first book of the Erreurs Amoureuses of Pontus de 
Thyard was published in 1549. It opens with an introductory 
sonnet to Sc&ve, which shows that Pontus shared the early admi- 
ration of DuBellay for the platonizing poet of Lyons. '^Disgrace,'^^ 
in which Pontus discourses on "Id6e" is quite obscure enough 
for Sc6ve; it begins thus: 

La haulte Id6e k mon univers mere, 
Si haultement de nul jamais comprise, 
M'est h present tenebreuse Chimere. 

The general mood of these sonnets is the stereotyped heat and 
cold of conventional petrarchism, though Sonnet XLIV of Book 
I seems to indicate that the drift of Pontus' wooing, like that of 
Petrarch himself, was not entirely idealistic: 

Ami (dit-elle, en visage amoureux) 
Je mettray fin k tes jours langoureux. 
Pour commencer tes bien-heureuses nuits. 

But it would appear from other sonnets of the sequence that 
the promises of his lady remained unfulfilled. Pontus, like 
Petrarch, was forced into a purity of act, if not of thought. How- 
ever, by the close of the first book he is so far converted to the 
intellectual view of love that he is able to pen a fairly convincing 
poem, "De Chaste Amour," toward the end of which a few lines 
run as follows: 

Noz deux esprits d'une complexion, 
Sont eslongnez de toute passion, 
Passion qui tourmente: 
Vivans ainsi en ce mortel sejour 
Avec espoir, qu'au ciel leur grande amour 
Sera du tout contente. 

The second book of the Erreurs appeared in 1550. Sonnet 
XII in its opening verses shows marked traces of the influence of 
platonism: 

De quelle Id6e ay-je peu retirer 
Le haut dessein de ma conception? 
Comme c'est peu toute perfection 
En un pourtraict, si vivement tirer? 

iCEuures de Pontus de Thyard, ed. Marty-Laveaux, Paris, 1875, p. 19. 
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The Pli^iade and Platonism 11 

In 1551 Pontus de Thyard, whom his subtilizing on love 
clearly interested, became evidently quite engrossed in the serious 
platonism which had preoccupied the immediate precursors of 
the school of Ronsard. For in this year he published a French 
translation of the Dialoghi di Amove of L6on H6breu of whom 
mention has already been made in connection with Ronsard. This 
translation was not signed with Pontus' own name, but with his 
device, "Amour Immortelle." 

Book III of the Erreurs appeared in 1554. In this third 
installment Pontus, though now a considerable dignitary in the 
church — an apostolic prothonotary — shows a tendency to leave 
behind him his platonic attitude. As Sainte-Beuve humorously 
remarks, the poet "avait abjur6 ses erreurs de jeunesse pour 
I'6v6ch6 de Chalons.'" Like Du Bellay, Pontus was becoming 
"natural." Sonnets I and XI are good evidence of this fact. 

The platonic "Idea" reappears, however, in the fine, dignified 
fourth sonnet: 

P^re divin, sapience eternelle, 
Commencement et lin de toute chose, 
Ou en poturtrait Indeleble repose 
De I'Univers, l'Id6e unlverselle: 

Voy de tes Raiz la plus belle estincelle 
Qui soit ga, bas en corps humain enclose. 
Que la trop fiere impeteuse Parque ose 
Tirer du clos de sa cendre mortelle, etc. 

In Sonnet VII Pontus speaks of his lady's spirit, which, he 
says, has come down from fairest heaven: 

Du plus beau Ciel, ton esprit descendu, etc. 

The concluding sonnet (No. XXXIII) of the third book of the 
Erreurs is distinctly platonic in tone. Perhaps it is not strange 
that the final note struck should be idealistic. The opening quat- 
rain runs thus: 

Mon esprit ha heureusement port6 
Au plus beau ciel sa force outrecuid6e 
Pour s'abbreuver en la plus belle Id6e 
D'ou le potirtrait j'ai pris de ta beaut6, etc. 

I Sainte-Beuve, Tableau de la Fo&sie FranQaise et du ThS&tre Francois a« XVIme 
Siicle, Paris, 1886, p. 92. 
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Le Livre des Vers Liriques was published in 1555. In the 
course of the poem "En Faveur de Quelques Excellens Poetes de 
ce Temps," Pontus makes flattering reference to Sc§ve and 
Hero6t. Alluding to the latter he writes: 

Voyez encores 1' Amour 
Qui heroiquement parle 
Souz HeroSt, etc' 

The Recueil des Nouvelles CEuvres PoStiques, published in 
1573 in connection with a general reimpression of Pontus' poetic 
work, contains an interesting piece of verse: "E16gie pour une 
dame, enamour^e d'une autre dame."^ The love of man for man is 
admitted to have been fairly common, and Pontus mentions a few 
historical examples. Perhaps the Renaissance was not without 
cases of its own of which Pontus could have spoken had he 
cared. Probably the friendship of Shakspere and the young 
patron to whom the Sonnets are addressed will occur to one's 
mind. 

The love, however, of a woman for a woman Pontus feels to be 
a much rarer thing and worthy of note. In the poet's phrasing 
of her feelings the lady protests: 

Car jamais purit6 ne fust plus grande au Ciel, 

Plus grande ardeur au feu, plus grande douceur au miel, 

Plus grande bont6 ne fust au reste de nattire 

Qu'en mon cueur, oil I'Amotu- a pris sa nourriture, etc' 

The work of Pontus de Thyard may be said, I think, to have 
been to a considerable extent touched by the influence of plato- 
nism. As in Du Bellay we meet tributes to Sc^ve and Herofit. 
Thyard's reference to the case of love between members of the 
same sex is also to be noted. While he gives no evidence of dis- 
tinguishing between petrarchism and platonism, yet a certain 
amount of his verse, together with his translation of L6on H6breu, 
testifies beyond question to his several years' interest in platoniz- 
ing theories. 

1 CEuvres, p. 121. ilbid., pp. 191 B. 3 ibid., p. 193. 
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The PLtiADE AND Platonism 13 

The love poetry of Eemy Belleau' is distinctly of two sorts: 
the conventional tone of the ordinary neo-petrarchistic sonnet, or 
else a note of frank "natural" voluptuousness.'' 

Belleau, it is to be remarked, did not begin to publish till 
1556, by which time Du Bellay had reacted against platonism and 
Pontus de Thyard had ceased production. It is therefore not 
surprising to find scarcely any traces of platonism in his work. 
Perhaps a faint glimmer of the now unfashionable attitude may 
be discovered in the little poem "Dialogue," in which Amour 
explains to the passer-by who he is: 

Passant, je ne suis nay de la foUe Cypris 
Ny du fangeux Plaisir le neveu point ne suis, 

J'allume a, la vertu les ames plus modestes 
Pour les guider au ciel dans les troupes celestes. 

In the two volumes of Belleau's work there is a vast amount of 
love-reference, but it is all in the one strain — pure convention, or 
a quite "natural" delight in rolling under his tongue morsels of 
sensuous beauty. 

It may, therefore, be said that platonism — at least in its seri- 
ous, non-petrarchistic form — is practically absent from the work 
of Belleau. 

The love poetry of De Balf,' whether dedicated to the fictitious 
lady Meline,* to the flesh-and-blood woman he calls Francine, or as 
found in the Amours Diverses, is composed in the strict petrarchan 
phraseology, and so far as the serious platonism of the decade of 
1540-50 is concerned, is for the purposes of this paper of little 
but of a negative value. 

The most significant mood of Jodelle* in his attitude toward 
the love-theorizing of his time is his tendency toward reaction. 

1 (E««re», ed. Marty-Laveanz, 2 vols., Paris, 1873. 

2 Examples of the former are innumerable. Cf. " Complainte du ten d'amonr," Vol. I, 
p. 88; "Sonnet," Vol. I, p. 91; "A sa Maistresse," Vpl. I, p. 117, etc. Examples of Belleau's 
frankly sensuous — sometimes even sensual — attitude are also frequent; cf. "La Nuict," 
Vol. I, pp. 120 ff. 

3 (Euvres. ed. Uarty-Laveanx, 5 vols., Paris, 1871-90. If the author puts forward the 
work as his own, his sources, in a quest like the present, are not important. Cf., however, 
in this connection, E. S. Ingraham, Sources of Les Amours de Jean Antoine de Balf, 1905. 

4 CEuvres, Vol. I, p. 195. s (Euvres, ed. Marty-Laveaux, 2 vols., Paris, 1870. 
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He mistrusts the love which has only "la vertu pour son but et 
son pris," and he looks on marriage as the happiest outcome of 
love: 

Recherche qui voudra cat Amour qui domine, 
Comma I'on diet, las Dieux, las hommas, las esprits, 
Qu'on faint la premier n6 das Dieux, et qui a pris 
Eternellement soing de ceste grande machine: 

Dont Tare, le trait, la trousse, et la torche divine 
N'a rien que la vertu pour son but et son pris, 
Sans passions, douleurs, remords, larmes et cris: 
Quant k moy je croiray que tel on I'imagine, 

Et qu'au monde il n'est point : quant aux f aulses amorces, 
De I'autre aveugle Amour j'en despite les forces. 
Mais je croy si Amour avenu nous vient des Cieux, 

C'est lors que detix moitiez par marriage unies 
Quittent pour I'amour vray, dont se paissent leur vie, 
Tout amour fantastique, et tout amour sans yeux.' 

Surely it is clear that this sonnet contains a condemnation of 
both the platonic and petrarchistic variety of love; and the 
advocacy of marital love ranges Jodelle as entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the doctrines in which his fellow-members of the 
Pl6iade, Du Bellay and Pontus de Thyard, had been for a time so 
interested. 

Reaction against the conventional petrarchan mood is indeed 
frequent in Jodelle, and he even occasionally, in the style of 
Berni, burlesques the cut-and-dried sonnet addressed to the Laura 
of the sixteenth century.^ Generally speaking, therefore, it may 
be said that Jodelle has no sympathy for the love theories so 
current in French literature from 1540 to 1550. 

The work of Dorat,' the senior member of the Pl6iade, is 
almost entirely of an occasional character, and from the point of 
view of this study is insignificant. He may therefore be dismissed 
with bare mention. 

iSonnetXXXni, Vol. II. 

2 CEuvret, Vol. 11; Amourt, Sonnets XXXVII, XLI, XLIII, and Appendix, p. 340. Other 
proofs of the emancipation of Jodelle from the influence of any transcendentalism with 
respect to ideas regarding love may be noticed in his poems entitled : '* Chapitre d'ATnour^" 
CEmtres, Vol. II, pp. 25 ff. 

3 (Euvre», ed. Marty-Laveanz, Paris, 1875. 
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The general result of this review of the work of the P16iade — 
in so far as that work is concerned with the subject of platonism 
— seems to indicate, though all the members of that famous liter- 
ary group — disregarding the negligible Dorat — -dealt largely in 
petrarchism, that, apart from DuBellay and Thyard, platonism had 
but little influence on them. Ronsard, Belleau, De Baif, and 
Jodelle are practically antipathetic to the transcendental love 
creed of a Castiglione or a Heroet. 

As regards Du Bellay and Pontus de Thyard, it is evident that 
early in their poetical careers both were strongly under the influ- 
ence of Heroet and Sc6ve and considerably interested, especially 
about the years 1551 and 1552, in platonist ideas. Du Bellay, as 
we have seen, however, soon consciously and deliberately turned 
his back on platonism, and Pontus de Thyard early ceased to 
write. The momentum, therefore, of the intellectual movement 
initiated by the group, of which Margaret of Navarre had been 
the center, rapidly spent itself. 

It is clear, however, that the members of Pl6iade were in some 
respects not so revolutionary as is sometimes thought, and that 
indeed the literature they produced, though it flowered finely, was 
rooted to a considerable extent in that which immediately ante- 
dated it, and which the new school had officially condemned. 
It is worthy of note also that several of the gems of Pl6iade verse 
owe their inspiration to the lofty conception of platonism — the 
theme par-excellence of the almost forgotten poetry which imme- 
diately preceded the work of Ronsard and his friends. 

W. A. R. Kebb 
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